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The world is mine. 
So Alexander dreamed, and led 
His Macedonians through the East; 
And where he marched his paths were red 
With carnage and were banked with dead. 

Debauched with lust and wine, 
He sat at many a gorgeous feast; 
But all his glory could not save 
From death and a dishonored grave. 
What profit were the realms he won ? 

Where now is Macedon ? 

The world is mine. 
This was the Roman's august dream. 
O'er all the earth his armies pressed. 
He spread his empire east and west, 

From Jordan to the Rhine. 
The world's crown sat upon his brow, 
But from this altitude supreme 

He tottered to his fall; 
Forgot his ancient liberty 
And rotted in his luxury. 
Where is his mighty empire now ? 

A memory — that is all. 

The world is mine. 
This was the cruel dream of Spain. 
A new world lay beyond the main. 
She found it, claimed it for her own, 
And conquered it; to every zone 

She spread her rule malign. 
But at the apex of her power 

God struck the hour. 
Her Armada sank in the sea. 
Since then, a prey to slow decay, 
All but her pride has dropped away. 

To-day, effete, outworn, 
She is a theme for ribaldry, 

For pity and for scorn. 

The world is mine. 
So France dreamed with Napoleon. 
Beneath his star of destiny 
She onward marched to victory, 

And conquered by his sign. 
She crossed the Southern Alps and won 
The sunny lands of Italy. 
She sent all Europe in retreat, 
While monarchs knelt before her feet. 
But in the end God's message true 
Spoke unto her at Waterloo. 
Her schemes of empire swept away, 

Look ! What is France to-day? 

The world is mine. 
So England dreams unto this hour. 
Inebriate with pride and power, 
O'er every land her flag's unfurled. 
The boasted mistress of the world, 

She rules " o'er palm and pine." 
She sets her foot on every shore ; 
She devastates all climes with war. 
From brazen mouths she preaches hate 



And plays the conqueror. 
God's justice cometh soon or late. 
In spite of power, in spite of gold, 
The tyrants now, like those of old, 

Shall meet the tyrant's fate. 

The world is mine. 
This is the dream of Liberty: 
The world is mine, to make men free; 
And all the lands some day shall be 

Beneath my rule benign. 
The kings shall vanish, one by one, 
Until my era has begun. 
In letters of immortal light, 

So plain that all may scan, 
This golden message I indite : 

The world belongs to Man. 



Mrs. Browning's Anti-War Song. 

BY MARY S. ROBINSON. 

As far back as 1862, Mrs. Browning wrote the follow- 
ing lines against war, which England would do well to 
recite to herself at the present time : 

. . . Yet the Heavens forbid 

That we should call on passion to confront 
The brutal with the brutal, and, amid 

This ripening world, suggest a lion's hunt 
And lion's vengeance for the wrongs men did 

And do now, though the spears are getting blunt. 
. . . Children use the fist 

Until they are of age to use the brain: . . . 
We find out slowly . . . how to fill a breach 

With olive branches, how to quench a lie 
With truth, and smite a foe upon the cheek 

With Christ's most conquering kiss. Why, these are things 
Worth a great nation's finding, to prove weak 

The "glorious arms" of military kings! 
And so, with wide embrace, my England, seek 

To stifle the bad heat and rlickerings 
Of this world's false and nearly expended fire! 
. . . Announce law 

By freedom; exalt chivalry by peace; 
Instruct how clear, calm eyes can overawe, 

And how pure hands, stretched simply to release, 
A bondslave, will not need a sword to draw 

To be held dreadful. O my England, crease 
Thy purple with no alien agonies! 

No struggles toward encroachment, no vile war! 
Disband thy captains, change thy victories, 

Be henceforth prosperous as the angels are, 
Helping, not humbling. 

Drums and battle cries 

Go out in music of the morning star — 
And soon we shall have thinkers in the place 

Of fighters, each found able as a man 
To strike electric influence through a race, 

Unstayed by city-wall and barbican. 

Kipling's "Tommy Atkins, An Absent- Minded Beg- 
gar," is hardly a rhyme to parallel with the above noble 
strains ; and it is difficult to believe that Mr. Chamberlain's 
culture has ever risen to the knowledge of " Casa Guidi 
Windows," or indeed to certain productions of many other 
poets of his country besides those of Mrs. Browning ; for 
many of those poets have written, some of them also in the 
present are writing, laments over the savagery of war, 
and prophecies of its abolition from the practices of man- 
kind. A few months ago Lord Rosebery deprecated 
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" Mr. Gladstone's attempt to introduce prematurely into 
international politics the principles of the gospel." Mr. 
Gladstone assimilated whatever of exalted truth he met 
in his reading. He certainly had read " Casa Guidi 
Windows." But neither the depth nor the extent of 
Lord Rosebery's reading, nor yet the kind of matter he 
assimilates from it, is known to the public, save by indi- 
rect inference. 



Commercial Selfishness and War. 

BY JOSIAH W. LEEDS. 

The writer of the lately published brief monograph 
on Wiclif's anti-war views has received some interesting 
responses in connection therewith. One of these is from 
John A. Kasson, former minister to Germany, lately 
special commissioner to negotiate treaties of commercial 
reciprocity between the United States and several for- 
eign countries. It may be remembered that, disappointed 
at the non-ratification by the late Congress of a success- 
fully negotiated treaty of this kind, he declined to accept 
the considerable compensation which was due to him for 
his services. The recent allusions in the Advocate op 
Peace to a commercialism that is selfish, and, in the last 
issue, to certain " beneficent reciprocity provisions in our 
present tariff" which, if properly availed of, ought to 
loosen the clutches of this baneful and war-stimulating 
selfishness, give appositeness to the sentiments of the 
above-named experienced diplomatist. He says, in his 
personal letter, which, I believe, I may helpfully quote : 

" Without discussing the causes as I interpret them, it 
is evident to me that a very great change has occurred 
in the Councils of European nations in my own lifetime 
in respect to international war. There is a deeper sense 
of the obligations of justice between nations, and an in- 
creasing disposition to yield to them without the appli- 
cation of force. There is also an increasing reluctance 
to employ force to establish an international right, — a 
longer patience in negotiation. But the preaching of 
peace must go on until the selfishness inherent in human 
nature is itself brought under control; for that individual 
selfishness is aggregated in government, and is there, I 
am sorry to say, most commonly greatly apprehended as 
' patriotic,' quite independently of the question of right 
or wrong which may be involved. 

" Accept my thanks for your sympathetic allusio. to 
my late work. From present signs I should say that 
only the application of retaliatory selfishness by Europe 
will convert our politicians to the principle that reciprocal 
fair dealing is wiser than arbitrary and exclusive selfish- 
ness among nations, as it is admitted to be between 
individuals.* 

" Your allusions to the Emperor (the father of Em- 
peror William) and Empress Frederick remind me of 



*As manifesting the interest which John A. Kasson has long felt in 
the promotion of peace through the promulgation of righteous treaties, 
he wrote the inditer of this article, when ambassador at Berlin, and also 
at that time (1884) representative of the United States at the notable Berlin 
Conference on the Congo treaty : "The Conference has accepted the prin- 
ciple of exemption of all private persons and property from! the disturb- 
ances of war on the rivers and other waters of the country. But the 
American proposition goes farther; and the assent of all the great powers 
except France is given to the neutralization of the entire Congo region 
in time of war, including the reference to mediation or arbitration of 
difficulties between the local territorial powers. Germany gives hearty 
support to it. This is still pending, in the hope that France will yet 
agree in whole or in part." 



his attitude in respect to war, as shown in his conversa- 
tion with me just before his accession to the throne. I 
had complimented him upon the distinction he had ac- 
quired in the then late wars. He sadly shook his head, 
as if visions of past battlefields were passing before his 
eyes, and said : ' I hope never to see another war while 
Hive.'" 

It was stated at the time of the decease of the above, 
the Emperor Frederick William (1888), after a reign of 
but a few months, that, had not his life been thus early 
terminated, he would have carried out certain designs 
touching the Alsace-Lorraine trouble, which would have 
tended to definitely lessen the tension and hereditary 
jealousy between France and Germany. As to his doubt- 
less altogether sincere ejaculation about war, he was well 
aware of the mental suffering it had brought to his 
sister, the Princess Alice. "Accursed war! May I 
never see another shot fired ! " were the vehement words 
of Sir Charles Napier, in the midst of his military 
triumphs in India. Similarly frank was the testimony 
of General Sheridan, of whom Cardinal Gibbons said, 
in his arraignment of war upon the opening of the new 
century : " Happening to converse with General Sheridan, 
I questioned him about his Virginia campaign. His face 
assumed an expression of sadness, and with a mournful 
voice he said he hoped never to witness another war." 



The Brutality of War. 

BY EDWARD ATKINSON. 

It may not be questioned that in the progress of the 
evolution of modern institutions many problems have 
been subjected to the arbitrament of war. It may not 
be doubted that in the conduct of war many of the 
greatest men of the world have attained a rightful posi- 
tion of power and influence ; none higher than Washing- 
ton, the dominating figure in the American Revolution. 
Yet to such men peace and goodwill among the nations 
have been the objects sought by war. Witness Wash- 
ington's farewell address. To none has it been more 
plain than to these great leaders that wars have been 
necessary only because of the survival of the brute in 
man. All wars in defence of liberty and in the support 
of the rights of man have, in their judgment, been made 
necessary by the brutality of rulers or of the nations 
which have attempted to maintain oppression. 

I shall, therefore, try to mark the stage which we have 
reached in the suppression of the brute and in the 
development of man, by dealing with the brutality of 
war. If the myths in regard to the age of chivalry have 
any foundation in fact, warfare, both private and public, 
was then conducted on principles of honor. Men met 
face to face and fought out their quarrels in a fair and 
courageous manner. Lying, cheating, ambushing, and 
stabbing in the back were deemed the acts of cowards 
and assassins. Such base practices disgraced those who 
committed them. 

We have changed all that. Whatever may be the 
high and honorable character of the military and naval 
officers of to-day — and none can be rightly esteemed 
more highly for these attributes than the greater number 
of this class, both in this and other countries — yet the 



